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THE LORIMER CASE 



BY JAMES H. BLOUNT 



This is an attempt upon the part of one who has never 
seen Mr. Lorimer, nor ever read a copy of the Chicago 
Tribune, to throw some light upon the difference which un- 
questionably exists between the Senate and the country at 
large concerning the validity of Mr. Lorimer 's election as a 
Senator of the United States. 

The testimony adduced before the Burrows subcommittee 
which sat at Chicago in September and October, 1910, failed 
to connect Senator Lorimer himself with any bribery, and 
therefore the question narrowed down in the open Senate as 
to whether or not bribery was practised by others in his 
behalf to influence votes for him. 

The La Follette resolution of April 6, 1911, seeks to re- 
open the verdict rendered by the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections December 21st, 1910,* and affirmed by the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 46 to 40 March 1st, 1911, upon the following 
ground : 

" Whereas, it appears from the published reports of the proceedings of 
the said Illinois State Senate committee that witnesses who were not called 
and sworn by the committee of this Senate appointed to investigate said 
charges have appeared before the said committee of the Illinois State 
Senate, and upon being interrogated have given important material testi- 
mony tending to prove that one hundred thousand dollars was corruptly 
expended to secure the election of 'William Lorimer to the United States 
Senate." 

The resolution nominates five newly elected Senators: 
Messrs. Works (California), Townsend (Michigan), McLean 
(Connecticut), Kern (Indiana), and Pomerene (Ohio), a 
special committee 

" to investigate and report to the Senate whether in the election of William 
Lorimer as a Senator of the United States from the State of Illinois there 
were used and employed corrupt methods and practices." 

The caption of the resolution recites that it was " ordered 
* Senate Report No. 942, Sixty-first Congress, Third Session. 
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to lie on the table subject to call." It is still there, pre- 
sumably, pending the proceedings of the Illinois State Sen- 
ate committee. 

It is neither practicable nor desirable to review here all 
the 748 pages of the proceedings before the Burrows sub- 
committee in respect of whose findings the La Follette 
resolution is in the nature of a motion for new trial, but 
a careful reading thereof, together with the several con- 
tributions to the great debate in the Senate thereon in Jan- 
uary and February last, brings out in bold relief one or 
two salient features, intimate studies of which, if thrown 
on the screen in connection with a bird's-eye view of the 
whole, may serve to point the truth. 

There was much evidence tending to show that more than 
seven members of the Assembly were bribed, but the minor- 
ity report of Senator Frazier (Cong. Rec, Jan. 30th, 1911, p. 
1713), the only member of the Senate subcommittee which 
saw and heard the witnesses who was for unseating Mr. 
Lorimer, held the evidence of corruption clear only as to 
seven, and it was on this issue that the great parliamentary 
battle was really fought. 

There were 202 votes cast, of which Mr. Lorimer received 
108, among them the seven votes alleged to have been cor- 
ruptly cast. Senator Bailey contended (Cong. Rec, Feb. 
17th, 1911, p. 2824) that, admitting for the sake of the argu- 
ment that the seven were corrupt, yet : 

"Deducting those 7 votes from Lorimer's 108 would leave him 101, and 
deducting those 7 votes from the total of 202 would leave 195, of which 
the 101 votes received hy Lorimer would constitute a clear legal majority." 

Senators Cummins, Borah, and others contended that the 
seven should be deducted from the 108, but not from the 
202, which would leave Mr. Lorimer's uncorrupt vote 101 
out of 202, and therefore not a majority; in other words, 
that 202 votes were, in fact, cast, and therefore the success- 
ful candidate must have a majority of that number, but that 
as Lorimer got only 101 legal votes he was only entitled to 
count 101. The debate on the law of the case will not be 
discussed in detail here. The whole matter is to come up 
again. But as rules of law are the slow growth of experi- 
ence from facts, the facts are peculiarly a legitimate sub- 
ject for review at this time. 

The real question before the Senate was just what and how 
much proof it takes to establish bribery. Senators Bever- 
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idge, Owen, Crawford, and others stood squarely on the 
proposition that: 

" a single act of bribery in behalf of a successful candidate to a seat in the 
United States Senate destroys the legality of that Senatorial election " ; 

a rule which would seem free from all the objections of- 
fered if coupled with a proviso : 

" Unless the successful candidate shows to the satisfaction of the Senate 
that he and his friends had nothing to do with such bribery and are in no 
way responsible for it." 

The Beveridge-Owen-Crawford rule has long been the rule 
in England. The rule of the United States Senate has here- 
tofore been to throw out the bribed votes, and if the success- 
ful candidate still has a majority left to give him his seat. 

The report of the subcommittee distinctly failed to meet 
the main question in the case — viz., whether or not, if three 
members did, in fact, bribe four others to vote for Mr. Lori- 
mer, such seven corrupt votes were in law sufficient to de- 
stroy the validity of the election. As to the three alleged 
bribe-givers : ' ' The committee can find no warrant in the 
testimony for believing that either one of said legislators 
was moved by any corrupt influence " (p. 14 of their report). 
As to the notorious "jack-pot" in the Illinois Assembly 
and the alleged payment of money to members therefrom by 
the gentleman whom Senator Beveridge called " Jack-pot " 
Wilson (one of the three alleged bribe-givers) " the com- 
mittee are not prepared to find that the fact is established." 
In short, the committee held, in effect, that general cor- 
ruption in the Illinois Assembly had nothing to do 
with the probability or improbability of specific corrup- 
tion in the Lorimer matter, or, to state their allusion to 
the " jack-pot " in their own words, it had " no relevancy 
to the matter the committee was appointed to investigate." 
Senator Frazier's minority report (supra) expressed the be- 
lief that the three did, in fact, bribe the four and that these 
seven corrupt votes did in laiv destroy the validity of the 
election. Senator Frazier said : 

" The testimony taken by the committee satisfies me that four members 
of the Legislature were paid money for voting for, or in consequence of 
having voted for, Senator Lorimer. One Senator and three Representatives 
admitted under oath before the committee that they were paid money." 

But the next paragraph of his report contained the real crux 
of the issue : 

" The four self-confessed bribe-takers implicate three other members of the 
Legislature, who voted for Mr. Lorimer, as the persons who bribed them." 
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Of the three alleged bribe-givers one was a member of 
the State Senate and the other two were members of the 
House. Of the four bribe-takers one was a member of the 
Senate and the other three were members of the House. 
The bribing of Senator Holtshaw is alleged to have been 
done by Senator Broderick. Let us consider this last first. 
Senator Holstlaw was a country banker at Iuka, Illinois, 
and well-to-do. As a member of a committee charged with 
purchasing furniture for the State House — the State, any- 
way — he did some frugal dickering with the vendor of the 
furniture as to the amount to which, under the unwritten 
" law merchant " of Illinois legislative custom in like cases, 
he was entitled relatively to the amount to be allowed his 
colleagues on the committee. When the State's Attorney of 
Sangamon County indicted him in this connection, and later 
offered to quash the indictment if he would tell what he knew 
about the use of money in connection with the election of the 
United States Senator, he owned up to the furniture deal and 
also to getting $2,500 in connection with the Lorimer elec- 
tion, stating from whom he got it — viz., John Broderick. 
Thereupon he was allowed to go, subject to be called as a 
witness later. Is there anything improbable on the face of 
that story? The attack made by Senator Bailey on the 
" methods " of the State's Attorney's office at Chicago, in his 
remarkable speech in behalf of Mr. Lorimer, bears no appli- 
cation to the State's Attorney's office of Sangamon County. 
Nowhere in the 748 pages of testimony is there anything sug- 
gesting the use of " third-degree " methods in that County. 
Yet the subcommittee (p. 13 of their report) speak of Holst- 
law as having been " driven to making this statement by 
certain proceedings in Sangamon County." Holstlaw 's own 
account of the confession he signed follows : 

" Q. What did they tell yon, if anything, as to what would be done if 
you did not sign it? A. Well, I don't remember that they said anything 
about that. Q. Did they say the indictment for perjury would be quashed 
if you signed? .4. They said if I testified to the truth the indictment 
would be quashed ... [p. 218]. Q. Why did you sign the paper? 
A. Because it was a statement I had made and it was a true one " (p. 220). 

The election of Mr. Lorimer occurred May 26th, 1909. 
Holtslaw says he came to Chicago June 16th thereafter in 
response to a letter from Broderick. When asked about this, 
Broderick " refused to answer " whether he had written 
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such a letter or not, on the ground of his constitutional right 
of silence as to what might incriminate him. 

Pursuant to this letter, Holstlaw declares that he went to 
Chicago June 16th, 1909, and Senator Broderick did then and 
there keep his word given the night before the Lorimer vote 
by handing to him, the said Holstlaw, $2,500 in bills enclosed 
in an envelope. 

Holstlaw says he took the $2,500 to the State Bank of 
Chicago, as soon as he left Broderick 's place, and deposited 
it in said bank. The bank officials corroborated this, and 
the bank deposit slip was duly produced showing a deposit 
by Holstlaw of $2,500 on the day under consideration, June 
16th, 1909. Mr. Bailey called attention (Cong. Rec, Jan. 
17th, 1911, p. 2823, to the fact that the name Holstlaw was 
misspelled on the slip, and therefore urged that Holstlaw 
could not have made the deposit — i. e., made out the slip. The 
answer was that the clerk at the window had made out the 
slip. Jarvis O. Newton, chief clerk of the bank, identified the 
deposit slip and testified that Holstlaw had personally de- 
posited the money on the date named on the slip and that the 
books of the bank so show, and that he, Newton, personally 
received the money and made out the slip. Because in his 
judgment the chirography of Newton's signature did not 
look like that of the writing on the deposit slip " Holstlaw 
Bank," etc., Senator Bailey " put into the records of Con- 
gress ... a reflection upon a great financial institution. 
The subcommittee also dismissed Holstlaw 's story as un- 
worthy of consideration with this comment : 

" This witness was also driven to making this statement by certain pro- 
ceedings taken before a grand jury of Sangamon County, Illinois, and in 
many respects the story told by this witness seemed to the subcommittee 
a highly improbable one " (p. 13 of their report). 

Let us turn now to the House. Did Browne and Wilson 
bribe "White, Beckmeyer, and Link, the other three self- 
confessed bribe-takers of the Lower House, to vote for Mr. 
Lorimer? 

White, the man whose story the Chicago Tribune bought 
and published April 30th, 1910, said Lorimer 's manager 
Browne paid him $1,000 to vote for Lorimer and promised 
him about that much more out of the " jack-pot "; and that 
he received $900 out of the " jack-pot " from Wilson, 
Browne's lieutenant. Of course what White says amounts to 
nothing unless corroborated. There was abundant disinter- 
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ested testimony of his fellow- villagers tending to show sordid 
poverty prior to the time he claimed to have been bribed 
and sudden affluence afterward. Whether Browne and Wil- 
son bribed Link and Beckmeyer to vote for Lorimer, no one 
can doubt that they received money from somebody for 
something. The defense insisted all along the line that, 
if they were bribed at all it was with money from the 
time-honored " jack-pot," or general corruption fund for 
" the strangling of legislation, or the killing of legislation, 
or the passing of legislation," distributed at the St. Louis 
meeting by Wilson, Browne's lieutenant, and that this had 
nothing to do with the Lorimer campaign. Each confessed 
that he received $1,000 from Browne and $900 from Wilson, 
but each claimed that he was for Lorimer in any event and 
did not know where the money came from. All this has been 
so thoroughly thrashed out in the Senate and in the press on 
the question of the sufficiency of the corroborations of the 
confessions that it may be passed over here. Both the sub- 
committee and the Senate were undoubtedly influenced by 
the alleged animus of the Chicago Tribune toward Mr. 
Lorimer and by the alleged " third-degree methods " of the 
State's Attorney's Office of Cook County in obtaining the 
confessions. But the great question in the case whose solu- 
tion is the key to everything else is: Was Browne, the 
minority leader, Mr. Lorimer 's campaign manager, acting 
corruptly or is he an innocent victim of the alleged set pur- 
pose of the Chicago Tribune to ruin Mr. Lorimer? 

An indication is afforded by the Meyers incident, which oc- 
curred during the tense moments before the final roll-call 
which resulted in Mr. Lorimer 's election. 

Senator Bailey states the incident thus : 

" Mr. Meyers swore that just before the roll-call on which Lorimer was 
elected Lee O'Neill Browne sent for him, that he went to Browne's seat, and 
that Browne urged him to vote for Lorimer. Meyers swears that Browne 
said to him that 'there are some good State jobs to give away and the 
ready necessary, ' Meyers further swears that he understood 'the ready 
necessary ' to mean that there was money for him if he would vote for 
Lorimer." 

Upon this Senator Bailey's comment was: 

"Mr. President, I do not believe what Meyers says, for two reasons. 
In the first place, it is wholly incredible that Browne would call a member 
of the Legislature to his desk and there in full view of everybody attempt 
to bribe him. The joint assembly was in open session, and if Meyers could 
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hear the offer of a bribe, so could all those about him. That, sir, is not 
the way a corruptionist would operate." 

Senator Boot said : 

"At the time these votes were cast the air of Springfield was murky 
with suspicion of corruption." (His speech of February 3, 1911, p. 10.) 

It clearly appears that Browne and Meyers were friends, 
at least up to the time of the incident under consideration. 
Browne describes a confidential talk he had with his friend 
Meyers a week or so before the election in which he urged 
Meyers to vote for Lorimer and Meyers replied : 

"Lee, I could not do it and go home to my people j my people would 
not stand for it." 

To which Browne replied : 

" George, every man must look out for himself in these matters," (p. 648). 

And in denying the incident narrated by Meyers he said : 

" I have no recollection of having sent for Mr. Meyers at any time " 
(p. 647). 

Alschuler, a member of the Browne faction in the House, 
testified as follows: 

"I sat right back of Lee O'Neill Browne . . . three seats to the right. 
. . . My eyes were on him naturally [p. 471]. 

" Q. Did you consider Mr. Meyers a man of integrity and believable- 
ness? A. I always thought so. . . . He must be mistaken, because he did 
not come (and speak to Browne) [p. 474]. 

" Q. Was there any money down at Springfield for the election of United 
States Senator? A. Not that I know of. Q. Do you say there was? 
A. I will say there was not. Q. And you don't believe there was, do you? 
A. I don't believe there was; no" (pp. 475-6). 

" After twelve o'clock, when the vote was being taken, my eyes were on 
Mr. Browne. . . . When the Senate came in they took their seats and from 
that time on I was watching Browne." 

The witness evidently thought the crucial time inquired 
about was when the vote ivas being taken — i. e., during 
the roll-call. For the next question and answer are : 

" Q. And immediately before that they (the Alsehulerian eyes) were on 
him (Browne) too? A. Not particularly." 

Meyers had not claimed that his conversation with Browne 
occurred during the roll-call, but " before the taking of the 
vote . . . fifteen or twenty minutes " (p. 312) : 

" Q. You want to say that during the entire roll-call and immediately 
before the roll-call — immediately before— A. Yes, sir, [he does not wait 
for the question to be finished]. Q. — . . . that you watched Browne? 
A. Yes, sir, I did. Q. And Meyers did not go over and talk to Browne? 
A. Absolutely not" (p. 476). 
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The point the writer desires to emphasize is not so much 
the eagerness of Alschuler's swearing, which is obvious 
enough, but the character of testimony used in behalf of Mr. 
Lorimer to break down the testimony of a reputable gentle- 
man in the only instance where corrupt methods and prac- 
tices were actually brought directly home to Mr. Lorimer 's 
campaign manager and confidential agent, Browne, the 
minority leader. The one-armed page, Paul McCann, was 
then put on the stand for the purpose of contradicting 
Meyers and covered all the necessary time with many 
" Absolutely no's," except five minutes of the crucial time, 
though admitting he never gave the matter any thought one 
way or another until asked about it fifteen months after- 
ward: 

" Q. Now where were you for fifteen or twenty minutes before the 
roll-call began? A. Well, I was at Mr. Browne's desk, and about five 
minutes before the Senate came in I went down and got a couple of roll- 
calls" (p. 489). 

In attacking Meyers 's testimony Senator Bailey speaks 
of " a page assigned to duty at Browne's desk and who 
stood there during a roll-call recording the vote," apparent- 
ly overlooking the testimony last above quoted; speaks of 
the worthy Alsehuler as " watching Browne at that critical 
moment " and concludes thus: 

" I would not believe him or any other man on earth whose only answer 
to an attempt to bribe him was ' I can't go with you.' " 

But turn to the book of the testimony, consider the whole 
situation and read again the straightforward testimony of 
Meyers, a reputable banker who was County Treasurer of 

Ms county. 

" I went down to his desk and sat down on a chair right beside him 
(Browne) and he says, 'We are going to put this over to-day and I 
would like you to go with us.' I says, ' Lee, I can't do it.' Then he says 
that there are some good State jobs to give away and the ready necessary. 
I says, ' I can't help it; I can't go with you ' " (p. 312). 

If a chain is only as strong as its weakest link, the chain 
by which Mr. Lorimer is anchored to his seat in the United 
States Senate is indeed shamefully weak, for, unless perjury 
on the part of Meyers be admitted, the crookedness of 
Browne is clear. 

James H. Blount. 



